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NOTES ON THE DIALECT OF THE PEOPLE OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

ill. 

Two papers on the dialect of the people of Newfoundland have 
already appeared in this Journal, the' first in the number for Jan- 
uary-March, 1895, the second in the number for January-March, 
1896. I have since been making further inquiries, and now desire 
to present the results before your readers. 1 Without any attempt to 
classify the words collected, I shall shortly notice in alphabetical 
order those which I have since found used in that island in any 
peculiar way. 

Babbage is used to the northward to denote the plaiting of a snow- 
shoe, and tibbage, the small filling in at the toe. Some suppose that 
they are Indian words, but whether derived from the Micmacs or 
the Red Indians is unknown. If really from this source, they are 
the only words of aboriginal origin which I have found peculiar to 
Newfoundland. 

Bawn, on the Labrador and round the coast of Newfoundland, 
particularly where the Irish have prevailed, is the common name for 
the land about the house. It is from the Irish tongue, appearing as 
babhun, an inclosure. In old English it is given as meaning a large 
house or habitation, but including all its appurtenances, as offices, 
courtyards, etc. But among the English within the Pale in Ireland, 
as by the natives, in accordance with its origin, it was used to de- 
note " an inclosure with mud or stone walls to keep the cattle from 
being stolen during the night," or perhaps, more generally, any for- 
tified inclosure. In the seventeenth century grants of land were 
made in that country on the condition that the grantee build a 
castle and bawn for the protection of the cattle of tenants. " He 
had wandered from bawn to bawn and from cabin to cabin." Ma- 
caulay's " Hist, of Eng." ch. xii. 

Behavior is used in the sense of etiquette or manners. This is 
an old use of the word. Johnson gives as one of its meanings 
"gracefulness of manners," and quotes Bacon: "The beautiful 
prove accomplished but not of good spirit, and study for the most 
part rather behavior than virtue." " Ornam. Rational." No. 63. This 
use is still common in Devonshire. 

Bever, as a noun, meaning a tremor or excitement, and as a verb, 

1 1 have to acknowledge my obligations to the same parties as mentioned in 
my former papers, particularly Judge Bennett, of Harbor Grace, and, in addition, 
to Mr. P. K. Devine, publisher of a paper in St. Johns, N. F., and Bishop McNeil 
of Bay. St. George, N. F. 
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to be in such a condition. It is an old English word, meaning to 
" shake or tremble " (L. German, bevern). 

Manie knights shoke and bevered. 

Morte d 1 Arthur, i. 15. 

Binnacy or billacy, cross, peevish, probably a corruption of biliousy, 
sometimes heard in Nova Scotia. 

Boide for bide. This is merely the Irish pronunciation. The 
word is good English, but it is largely gone out of use except in 
Scotland. It is, however, very generally used in Newfoundland 
where others would use such a word as stay. Thus where a Nova 
Scotian would say, " Let it stay there," a Newfoundlander would say, 
" Let it bide or boide there." 

Bogie, a small cabin stove used on board fishing schooners. The 
same word is, I believe, also in use among the fishermen in Nova 
Scotia. Perhaps it is the French word bougie, a wax candle or taper. 

Busk, to go round in an energetic manner. " The poor man was 
badly off last winter and got his living by busking round among his 
neighbors." So a good busker is one who moves about briskly. The 
word is now obsolete in English, though still common among Scotch 
people. It was, however, formerly in use as denoting to prepare or 
make ready, but also to hunt up and down. 

Go busk about and run thyself into the next great man's lobby. 

Wycherley's Plain Dealer, iii. I. 

Chitterlings, in England, denotes " the smaller intestines of swine, 
etc., cooked for food by frying ; " in Newfoundland it is generally 
pronounced chitlings, and is applied to the roe of a cod as well. 

Cob or cob-wall, in Devonshire and Cornwall, denotes a wall built 
of a mixture of clay and straw, but in Newfoundland one built with 
round stones and clay, which, however, is more frequently spoken of 
as cobble stone. " The poor cottager contenteth himself with cob 
for his wall." R. Carew, " Survey of Cornwall," fol. 53. 

Crop, usually pronounced crap, the personal equipment of a man 
going on a sealing voyage, supplied by the merchants, but distinct 
from the provisions of the ship. It includes provisions for his fam- 
ily, if he receives any advance of that kind. 

Dill, a space under the floor of a boat, either open or with a 
movable covering, from which the water is bailed out. My conjec- 
ture is that it is from the old English word dill, to conceal, to hide, 
of which cognate forms are found in all the northern languages 
(Icel. dylge, Swe. dolja, Dan. Dolge, all sounding alike), and that it 
originally meant a concealed space or hiding-place. I suspect that 
it is the same word as till, which now means simply a money drawer, 
but probably was originally given to it as in some secret place. 
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Driet or dryth, dryness or dryingness. " It 's no use spreading 
out the fish, there is no driet in the weather." It seems simply a 
corruption of the word drought. 

Drunged or drunged, equivalent in meaning to thronged, of which 
it seems to be simply a mispronunciation of the Irish, from their 
difficulty in pronouncing the th. However, Halliwell and Wright 
give drunge as in Wiltshire, meaning pressure or crowd. 

In a former paper I mentioned dwy as denoting a mist or fine 
shower. I find that they use also the term snow dwy to denote a 
slight fall which is not expected to come to much. 

Farl or varl, the cover of a book. 

Fig, to dress, to decorate, an old English word still retained in the 
expression "in iuWfig." Connected with this is the adjective figgy, 
particular about one's dress. 

Fong, a leather or deer string or strap. It is similar in meaning 
to thong, of which some suppose it an Irish mispronunciation. But 
it seems to be an obsolete form of the word fang, Anglo-Saxon, 
fangan, fon, Icelandic fanger, Dutch vangen, Latin pangere, to 
catch, seize, or fasten. As a noun (I eel. and Swed. fang, German 
fong), a catch, then a fang or talon, that which catches or fastens, as 
a coil or bend of rope, a noose. 

Foreright, an old English word used both as an adjective and an 
adverb, to denote right onward. " Their sails spread forth, and with 
a foreright gale." Massinger, " Renegade," v. 

Though he foreright , 

Both by their houses and their persons passed. 

Chapman's Homer's Odyssey, vii. 

Hence applied to a person it came to mean obstinate or headstrong. 
But in Newfoundland it means reckless or foolhardy. 

Frumitty, originally frumenty from the Latin frumentum, probably 
introduced into England through the old French froument, or frou- 
mente', and given in the dictionaries in several obsolete forms, as 
furmenty, frumety, and frumetary. There it denotes a dish made of 
wheat boiled in milk and seasoned with sugar, cinnamon, etc. But 
they do not raise wheat in Newfoundland, and I believe use barley 
instead. " The squire made his supper of frumenty, a standing dish 
of old time for Christmas." Irving's "Sketch Book," Christmas 
Eve. 

Gladger or gladyer, one who jibes or takes a rise out of his neigh- 
bor. This seems just the old English word gladder or glader, now 
obsolete, but denoting a person or thing that gladdens. Thus Chau- 
cer — 

Daughter of Jove and spouse of Vulcanus, 

Thou glader of the mount of Citheron. 

C. T. 2225. 
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Glitter is used on the west coast to denote that peculiar phenom- 
enon known generally through the northern part of America as " a 
silver thaw ; " that is, when fine rain falling meets near the earth 
a colder stratum of air and becomes congealed, forming a covering 
of ice upon every object. The word well expresses the appearance 
which the whole face of the country presents when the sun shines. 

In the same section of the island, the stakes placed in the ends of 
the crossbars of their sleds to prevent the load sliding off are called 
the horns. They also use the term ribbon, properly rib-band, to 
denote what is called in Nova Scotia, and I believe in New England, 
the reeve, that is, the bar of wood in such vehicles placed lengthwise, 
resting on the ends of the crossbars, the whole being kept in place 
by pins alongside the latter, with their lower ends inserted in the 
runner, and the upper in the ribband. This is a term used in ship- 
building to denote a narrow strip of wood placed lengthwise of the 
vessel and bolted to the ribs, to keep them in place and give stabil- 
ity to the skeleton. It will be seen that the term is applied here to 
what in the land vehicle serves an exactly analogous purpose. 

Idle is used to mean wicked, expressing the full force of Watts's 
line, that " Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do." 

Junket, sweet curds eaten with cream. In this limited sense it is 
still used in Devonshire and the rural districts of England. 

Keecorn, the windpipe or Adam's apple. 

Lad's Love is the name used in Newfoundland of the southern- 
wood (Artemisia Abrotanum). It is given by both Wright and Halli- 
well as old English, and still in use in some of the Provinces, or in 
the west of England, as Boy's Love. It may be noticed that the 
Encyclopaedic Dictionary represents this plant as called by country 
people in England Old Man, and that this is the name used by the 
French in the Province of Quebec. 

A very extraordinary use is made of the term lean upon, as mean- 
ing to abuse or do personal injury to one. Thus a boy came to 
Judge Bennett, complaining that another boy leaned on him. " Yes," 
said his mother, " he leaned on him too hard, sir." " What do you 
mean ? " asked the judge. " He leaned on him with rocks and one 
of them struck him on the head and cut his head open." " Did he 
have him down ? " the judge again inquired. " No, sir, he hove the 
rocks and clove his skull." On inquiry, the judge learned that it 
was a common expression. 

Lume is on the west coast used to denote a lighthouse. 

Lych, pronounced here as in like, a corpse, is retained in the 
words lych-wake, as it is in Scotland and Devonshire, the time or 
act of watching with the dead, and lych-gate originally denoting a 
gate with a porch at the entrance of the churchyard, under which 
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the corpse might rest while the introductory part of the services 
were being said, but now, as in Devonshire, simply meaning the 
gate of the cemetery. 

A mausey day, one dull and heavy, with no wind and thick mist. 

Maze as a verb, transitive, to bewilder, and as intransitive, to be 
bewildered, to wander in mind. In these senses it is found in the 
writings of our best early English writers. 

A little herd of England's timorous deer 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs. 

Skakespeare, I Henry VI. iv. 2. 
" Ye maze, ye maze, goode sire," quod she. 
" This thank have I, for I have made you see." 

Chaucer, C. T. 10,260. 

Connected with this is the adjective mazed, meaning bewildered 

or confused. 

Many mazed considerings did throng 
And passed in with this caution. 

Shakespeare, Henry VIII. ii. 4. 

Also the noun mazedness, a state of bewilderment, and the adjective 
mazeful, causing bewilderment. These are now obsolete, but we 
have still in use the cognate noun maze, meaning a labyrinth, or an 
intricate arrangement of paths or passages. "The vast and intricate 
maze of continental politics." Macaulay, " Hist, of Eng." ch. xi. 
And the adjective mazy, involved, intricate, or perplexing. 

To run the ring and trace the mazy round. 

Dryden. 

Midered or moidered, worried. In the latter form Halliwell gives 
it as in Provincial English, a verb transitive, denoting to distract, to 
bewilder, and as intransitive, to labor hard, to toil ; and Johnson 
gives it in the same form as an adjective meaning crazy, and refers 
to Ainsworth as authority. In this form or as moithered it is still 
in use in rural England. " You '11 happen be a bit moithered with 
it (a child) while it's so little." George Eliot, "Silas Marner," xiv. 

In a former paper I noticed the use of the word miserable simply 
as intensive, appearing in such an expression as a miserable fine 
day. Bishop McNeil has observed on the west coast the use by 
the French of the word miserablement in a somewhat similar way, 
or as equivalent to passablement. " I have heard," he remarks, " a 
roan say ' J'ai fait miserablement bien,' when he meant that he had 
done fairly well." The question is, Did the French adopt it from the 
English, or the English from the French ? 

Moldow or moldown, the lichen on fir-trees. Probably the word 
is formed from mould, which is spelled without the u by Spenser, 
South, and other old writers. 
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Mouth speech, talking. Given by Halliwell as Devonshire. 

I noticed in a former paper that nunch and nuncheon were used 
for lunch and luncheon. In connection with this I may mention 
the word nunny bag, originally meaning a lunch bag, but now used 
in the general sense of a bag to carry all the articles needed in 
travelling. Connected with this the Newfoundlanders have a very 
expressive word, nunny fudger, denoting primarily a man who is 
thinking more of his dinner than of his work, hence generally a 
man who, from selfish regard to his own interest or comfort, shirks 
his duty. Wright gives fudge as a verb in old English, meaning to 
swindle. 

Overlook, to bewitch by looking over. This meaning is now pro- 
nounced obsolete elsewhere, though it appears in Shakespeare. 

Beshrew your eyes, 
They have overlooked me and divided me. 

Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 

Pixy, a fairy, as it is still used in Provincial English. 

In my last I mentioned the word proper applied to a man as used 
to denote handsome. I find that it is used generally as intensive, 
as " proper thirsty." This use is common in Devonshire and per- 
haps other English counties, and also in New England. 

I gave in my last article the word resolute as meaning resolved. 
" I am resolute to go up the bay next week," meaning simply I 
have come to a resolution to do so. Hence the transition was easy 
to using it to express a spirit of determinatioa I find that in some 
places at least it has still another meaning, that of determined wick- 
edness. To say that a man is a resolute fellow is to represent him 
as set on doing evil. 

Say is used in the sense of out-talking, overbearing, or silencing. 

Scrunchings, the fibrous part of seal blubber and cods' livers, after 
they have been boiled or tried out and the oil pressed out of them. 
Scrunch is an onomatopoetic word in the various forms of crunch, 
craunch, scranch, cranch, denoting primarily to grind with the teeth 
and with a crackling noise. From this it readily passes to other 
processes of crushing. 

The word scunner is used in the peculiar sense of guiding a vessel 
through the ice on a sealing voyage. It is almost equivalent to the 
nautical term to con. The latter is the more general term. To con 
a ship is to guide her course, it may be on entering a harbor or in 
other circumstances. But scunner is limited in its application to 
steering a vessel through the ice. The word is common in Scot- 
land to denote taking a disgust or starting back in fear. Kingsley 
also uses it in the first signification as vulgar English. " They got 
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scunnered wi' sweets." " Alton Locke," ch. iii. But these mean- 
ings are very remotely, if at all, connected with the Newfoundland 
use of the word. A reference to the original Anglo-Saxon word, 
which is scunian, may help to explain the matter. According to 
Bosworth's A. S. Dictionary the primary meaning of this is to shun, 
to avoid with fear, and the word scunner may thus appropriately 
describe the course of the steersman of the vessel, picking his way 
and carefully avoiding impact with the ice which may be on every 
hand. 

Scully, a loose cotton hood worn by the women when fish-making. 
It seems undoubtedly from skull, anciently skulle or schulle, which 
formerly denoted not only the bony covering of the brain, but a 
skull cap. 

Let me put on my skull first. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Shem, the same as the English word shim, which denotes a small 
piece of metal placed between two parts of a machine to make a fit. 
The word is also used in a similar way in stone-working. In New- 
foundland it is employed to denote a thin piece of wood placed 
between the timber and plank of a vessel, where the plank does not 
fit solidly. 

Shim, a bat-like instrument for taking the bark off trees. 

Shippen or shippon, Anglo-Saxon scypen, a stable or cow-house. 
It is used by Chaucer, and others of the older writers, but it is now 
regarded as obsolete or used only in the English Provinces. 

Skad, sc. of snow, a fall of a few inches covering the ground. 
Both Wright and Halliwell give scat as Devonshire for a passing 

shower. 

When Haldon hath a hat, 
Let Kenton beware of a skat. 

Old Devonshire Proverb. 

There is a similar expression in Nova Scotia, a skit of snow, a small 
quantity scarcely covering the ground. 

Mr. Devine gives the expression to " take a slew around " as 
meaning to go for a quiet stroll without any definite aim. But 
other gentlemen tell me they have never heard it used in this 
sense. He also gives skat as a term of reproach, meaning a mean 
fellow. It is used in the same sense in parts of Nova Scotia. Wright 
and Halliwell give it as an adjective meaning broken or ruined. 

Snow falling in large flakes and slowly is called slottery snow. 
Such has much moisture in it, easily melts, and makes the ground 
soft and muddy. The word is old English and is akin to slattern. 
It is used by Chaucer as meaning squalid and dirty, and by other 
old writers as meaning foul, wet. Its application in Newfoundland 
is not inapt. 
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Slub or slob, a mixture of snow and water, the same as slush or 
slosh, in Scotch and Provincial English, also in the United States 
and Canada. But the Standard Dictionary gives slub as Provincial 
English. Mr. Devine quotes the following rhyme as used by a New- 
foundland "youngster : " — 

With your bag on your back and your barbel outside, 
To keep out the stub from your poor yeller hide, 
In this Newfoundland. 

Smatchy, tainted. A fisherman will complain of the pork sup- 
plied him being smatchy. It is the adjective from the noun smatch, 
denoting taste or tincture, but now obsolete. 

Thy life hath had some smatch of honor in it. 

Shakespeare, yulius Cmsar, v. 5. 

It is, in fact, the same word as smack, as a verb denoting to taste, 
and as a noun denoting taste or flavor, the Anglo-Saxon smaec, and 
found in various forms in kindred languages. 

Snowchy. When a person has his nasal passages stuffed up by a 
cold, he is said to be all snowchy, another instance of onomatopoeia. 

Soddy. " The trout are soddy to-day ; " that is, they are small 
and not worth taking. 

Spudgel or piggin, a small bucket used for dipping the water out 
of the dill and bailing their boats. The first is used in the south 
of England to denote both a kind of trowel or knife and an instru- 
ment for bailing out water. The last is retained in Scotch, but it is 
of Celtic origin, Gaelic, pigean ; Irish, pigin ; Welsh, pigyn or pic- 
cyn, and was probably introduced into Newfoundland by the Irish 
settlers. 

Sprack, smart, quick, as " he is a sprack young fellow." Icel. 
spracke, Gaelic and Irish spraic, strength, but in Scotch and Provin- 
cial English in the same sense as in Newfoundland, as meaning 
sprightly, lively. "He hath sae suddenly acquired all this fine 
sprack festivity and jocularity." Scott's "Waverley," xliii. 

Sprag is a corrupted form of it, though used by Shakespeare. 

A good sprag memory. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. I. 

It is the equivalent of spry, generally used in America. 

Squat as a verb means to crush, as " I got my finger squat ; " that 
is, crushed. Also to flatten a stick of timber by hewing the one 
side of it. Halliwell gives it as in Devonshire, meaning to compress. 
Wycliff seems to use it in the same sense as the Newfoundlanders, 
to crush. "The fundamentis of hills ben togidir smyten and 
squatt." 2 Kings (2 Sam.) xxii. 8. Akin to this is a meaning now 
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obsolete, to quash or annul. King Edward II. said that . . . 
"though lawes were squatted in war, yet notwithstanding they 
ought to be renewed in peace." Holinshed's " Chronicle," ch. iii. 
Squat as a noun is defined as meaning a bruise caused by a fall, 
and Herbert is quoted, who says, " Bruises, squats, and sudden falls, 
which often kill others, can bring little hurt to those that are tem- 
perate." But in this case it is plainly used to denote something 
else than a fall, or a bruise so occasioned, and from the connection 
of the word it is more likely that it meant an injury from a squeeze 
or compression, which is the sense it retains in Newfoundland. 

Squoiled, twisted to one side. "The heel of my boot is squoiled" 
it is twisted and worn on one side. Mr. Devine gives it as descrip- 
tive of a man throwing with outstretched arm, as in overhand bowl- 
ing. Perhaps the posture may suggest the same idea. 

Stog and stogging, to stuff moss in the seams between the studs 
in houses, barns, or cellars. In this sense it seems peculiar to 
Newfoundland. But there is a kindred old English word stoak 
(German stocken), which means to stop up, to choke, which is about 
the same meaning. But the word stog is used in old English and 
Scotch, and still colloquially in some counties of England, originally 
meaning to plunge or drive a stick down through the soil to ascer- 
tain its depth, to probe a pool or a marsh with a pole, and hence to 
be stuck fast in mud or mire, or indeed stopped by any obstruction, 
and stogged expressed the condition of one so stalled. From the 
following lines it appears that it was so used in the old Devon- 
shire : — 

It was among the ways of good Queen Bess, 
Who ruled as well as ever mortal man did, Sir, 
When she was stogged, and the country in a mess, 
She was wont to send for a Devon man, Sir. 

West Country song quoted in Kingsley's Westward Ho ! x. 

So in Newfoundland it describes one stuck in the snow, mire, or a 
bog, and in the western parts of Nova Scotia it is used in the same 
sense, or more generally as meaning stopped in progress by any 
impediment. 

Suant, pliant, evenly and uniformly made. Webster and the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary give it as an American or local United 
States word, used as meaning "spread evenly over the surface, 
uniform, even." It is probably from the old French. 

Switchel in Newfoundland denotes a mug of weak tea given to 
the sailors between meals when at the seal fishing. The etymology 
is uncertain, but it is supposed by some to have been derived from 
sweet. Webster and the Encyclopaedic Dictionary give it as "a 
beverage made of molasses and water." The Century Dictionary 
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defines it as " a drink made of molasses and water, and sometimes a 
little vinegar and ginger ; also rum and water sweetened with molas- 
ses, formerly a common beverage among American sailors. Hence 
in sailors' use any strong drink sweetened and flavored." 

The preposition to is used in the sense of at. He is to St. John's, 
meaning " he is at that city." The same usage is common in New 
England and in parts of Nova Scotia. 

Tole, or toll, is now pronounced obsolete in English dictionaries, 
but it is a good old English word, meaning to allure by some bait. 

'T is a mermaid 
Has toVd my son to shipwreck. 

Middleton and Dekker. 

If they did but let them stand, they should but toll beggars to the towne. 
Holinshed, Description of England, book ii. ch. xiii. 

It is quite generally used in Newfoundland in the same sense. 
"Throw out some liver to tole the gulls." 

Tommy noggin, or tommy nogger, a frame usually of wood, but 
sometimes of iron, on which to rest the fish-barrow when the fish is 
being weighed. 

Yardel, as a verb, to tangle "The thread or yarn is all yardled," 
and as a noun tangled twine or yarn. 

Youngster. The British establishments engaged in fishing and 
trading on the coasts of Newfoundland have been in the habit of 
sending out from England and Ireland lads bound to serve for a 
period of years, — fishing apprentices they might be called, — and 
the term youngster has come to be used throughout the island to 
denote this class specifically. 

Among peculiar forms I may notice we We for our, and the use of 
the cardinal number for the ordinal, as " in my thirteen " for in my 
thirteenth year. Of phrases I have already mentioned "a scattered 
few," but they will also speak of " a scattered one" to denote extreme 
scarcity. Other expressions are " to find one wanting" meaning to 
find the want of him when he is gone, and " neither mops nor brooms" 
used to express a man's condition as neither sick enough to be in 
bed nor well enough to work, while an expressive way of describing 
a man's poverty is to say that he is " so poor that the mice would 
not eat the crape on his hat." 

I have thus, as far as the means at my command enabled me, 
traced the peculiarities of the folk-speech of Newfoundland. As a 
result two things are apparent : on the one hand the persistency with 
which words and forms of speech have maintained themselves among 
people separated even for centuries from their old home and their 
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parent stock, and on the other, the manner in which words undergo 
variations in sound and meaning in adapting themselves to their 
new surroundings. The investigation has been very imperfect. Of 
the words collected I have been in many cases unable to trace the 
origin and relations, and many more might yet be gathered by a 
diligent gleaner. One line of inquiry has scarcely been touched ; that 
is, the difference in speech among the inhabitants of different parts 
of the island, owing, it may be, to difference of origin or to differ- 
ence in their intercourse with others. My information has been 
obtained principally on the east coast, and describes particularly the 
speech of the people residing there. But the variation in the speech 
of the people on the south or west is such that a person from one 
of these quarters will sometimes laugh at the words or phrases 
used by people in the other. But this line of inquiry I must leave 
to persons locally situated so as to be able to prosecute it success- 
fully. 

George Patterson. 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 



